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This digest presents the susisaary and conclusions 
reached in an isspact study of a fila series/ "One Tc Grew On. u The 
purpose of the series was to serve as a catalyst, in an inservice 
teacher workshop .setting, for discussions relating to teacher/student 
interactions kith the goal being to stimulate teachers to be sore 
humanistic in their relationships with students. Data was obtained 
iron the adainistration of three tests to teachers and students in a 
pre-post/experinental-control paradiga and fron two interview 
schedules adainistered zo teachers and discussion leaders. The fila 
progran had an iapact on the teacher in terms of his behavior in the 
discussion and his isaediate reaction to the filas to sozae extent for 
aost teachers. Is to the extent to which teacher attitudes changsd in 
a core humanistic directicn, only 25 percent of the teachers showed 
any appreciable post- over-pretest gain In attitude test scores, aost 
teachers showe3 no change; 18 percent showed a lower score. Very few 
positive shifts occurred in the students* attitude toward: rife 
teacher. Very little evidence was found that students were influenced 
in any positive way by the exposure their teachers had to the fila 
series. The authors feel that the series represents a potentially 
useful departure froc auch of the sore traditional teacher training 
aaterials and should be supported. It is reconaended that the series 
be aade easily available to all school systens. (SC) 
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SECTICH I 



HiTEO&UCTIQH 

A series of nental health filns called "3ne To Grow On" was produced 
for HitiH tmdzr contract to be used by teachers in an in-service workshop 
setting. The f i Ins were conceived of as b^Iiig a catalyst for discussions 
relating to teacher/student interactions with the goal being to stimulate 
all teachprs, at whatever grade level or school setting, to be nore 'Sudan- 
is tic" in their relationships with students, and thus create a "oen tally 
healthier climate in their classrooms*" The theoretical base of the films 
is the causal approach to understanding and dealing with student behavior, 
developed by Dr. Ralph Ojeisann, although the filsas themselves make no expli- 
cit reference to hin, his theory, his techniques, or any of the supporting 
research. The filns could thus be characterized as being non-didactic, 
non-exhortative, and only at a "low key 41 level, as offering a model for 
teacher behavior. 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the impact of the "One To 
Grow On" fi la/discussion experience on teachers and students selected from 
a variety of grade levels and settings* 

At the time the study was done, there were six films in the series, 
each approximately 15 minutes in length. (An Introductory film and a new 
series film has since been made available.) The post film discussion period 
lasted about one hour. The study sample consisted of teachers from two sites, 
(Pittsburgh and Rhode island) from urban, rural and suburban schools, and 
from primary, intermediate and secondary grade levels. The sample was also 
designed to include experienced and inexperienced teachers, and male and 
female teachers. 

The study was conducted under realistic field conditions, simulating 
as much as possible the environment in which each film will actually be used. 
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All participating schools volunteered to put on the series and to provide 
a discussion leader (facilitator) for this purpose* Teachers also were volun- 
teers. A Discussion Guide was provided to cadi Discussion Leader which pointed 
cut key areas to cover and a nur&er of questions that could be asked. Leaders 
were encouraged to vie-* the film and study the Guide prior to conducting 
the workshops. (Ali of then did.) tforkshep groups averaged eight teachers, 
all drawr fron the seise school. 

The study used a combination of hard data obtained fron the administra- 
tion of three tests to teachers and students in a pre- pos t / expo n z^en ta 1 - 
control paradigm, and "soft" data obtained frora two interview schedules that 
were administered to teachers and to those whp led the post-filr; discussion 
sessions* 

It was expected that the impact of the filns would be greatest on the 
teachers' verbal behavior in the discussion session and that the effects would 
be less noticeable on teacher attitude change and behavior change in the 
classroon, and least noticeable on student attitude change toward the teacher. 
However,, it was also recognized that the true value of the g< 0ne To Gro* On" 
films must be n>easured in terns of their ability to produce real and positive 
changes in the classroom, consistent with the stated goals and objectives of 
the series. A fair assessment would thus look at "impact" of the filnis at each 
of these points. 

The following sections of the Oigest have been organized so as to permit the 
reader to select the level of detail he wishes to pursue with respect to the 
major areas covered by the Final Report* Section II summarizes the results 
of the various analyses conducted, covering both the hard (tescj data and 
the soft (interview) data. 

Section III covers the major conclusions and recommendations made with 
respect to the further use of the lf 0ne To Grow On" film series* 

Section IV provides the reader who is Interested in knowing more about the 
context In which the study was done with seme of the pertinent background 
information and "philosophy" that guided the development of the ,? 0ne To Grow 
On" series* 
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Section V provides a brief description of the content of each of the fll~s 
in the series. 

Finally, for those interested in hew the project was conducted, Section VI 
covers, in sore detail, the design and schedule of the study, the processes 
of selecting participating schools and teachers, and the kinds of test instru!nents 
used to obtain impact data from teachers, students and discussion leaders. 
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SECTlOli I! 



RESULTS 

The results can best be sumnarized in terns of the four levels of 
Impact that were considered as desirable and expected outcooes of the filn/ 
discussion experience- 

Impact Level J: The filns + discussion would have an Irrnediate Irpact on 
tne teacher in terns of his behavior in the discussions and his ime- 
diate reactions to the filns. 

Impact Level II: The above experience would have an impact on his attitudes/ 
beliefs with respect to the f nterpersonai relationship between the 
teacher and his students and consistent with the aims of the program. 

Impact Level III; As a result of the above inpact, the teacher would behave 
differently in the classroon in a manner reflecting and consistent with 
the change noted at Level II, 

impact Level IV: The above change on the part of the teacher in the class- 
room would have an impact on the students in that classroom in terns of 
the improved perception of the interpersonal relationship between them 
and the teacher. 

Level I Impact was achieved to some extent for most teachers. Post-film 
discussions were often relevant and directed toward positive changes in teacher 
attitude and behavior consistent with the purpose of the film series. The 
Discussion Leaders supported the series for the most part as offering a needed 
forum for the exchange of ideas among peers concerning problems In the class- 
room. They, and the teachers, found some films more "stimulating" and 
thought- provoking than others. Usually, the more closely the film related to 
the milieu of the teacher, the greater the Impact. The concept most often 
reported by teachers (52?) as having been impressed on them by the films was 
the notion of treating each student as an individual , both academically and 
personally. However, relatively few teachers (20?) said that they were going 
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to chcnge their classroon activities and/or behavior in a way that would be 
consistent with the individualized approach. Nevertheless, the nuisber of 
teachers that did so indicate is large enough to be considered significant 
If they are successful in carrying out their intended action plans. Unfor- 
tunately, there is little support for this assumption In the analysis of the 
other three levels of inpact. 

Level ii Irnpact is concerned with the extent to which the attitude of 
the teacher is changed In a direction that reflects a more humanistic approach 
to the student* Alnost no support was found for this on a group basis, even 
though the data were looked at in a variety of ways in an effort to discover 
some relationship between the program and pre- and post-test attitude scores. 
Only 254 of all experimental teachers showed any appreciable post over pre 
gain in attitude test scores. Host teachers showed no change and 13% actually 
showed a lower post- treatment score than pre-treatment score. Small differ- 
ences in favor of fenale experienced teachers in urban settings were found in 
the attitude data. 

Level IH Impact could only be inferred from student scores. It was 
expected that a positive change in teachers 1 behavior h* the classroom would 
be reflected in a more positive attitude of the student toward the teacher. 
However, very few positive shifts of this kind occurred. This was true even 
when students of those teachers who showed the highest gain in attitude scores 
were singled out for analysis. 

Of course, Level IV impact (student attitude change) is measured directly 
by the same data that were described above to measure teacher behavior change 
indirectly. As noted, very little evidence was found that students were influ 
enced in any positive way by the exposure their teachers had to the One To 
Grow On film series. 

Two limitations of the study should be noted since they have an influ- 
ence on the interpretation of the data* 

1. The original design was compromised by school and teacher dropouts, 
Delays in getting approval of forms was a major precipitating fac- 
tor. For this reason, certain cross comparisons could not be made 
because of Insufficient subjects in certain groups. Also, for the 
same reason, some follow-up data was lost due to schools closing 
before the tests could be administered. 
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2. The objectives of the film program were not well articulated by 
those responsible for its development. This made It difficult to 
select measures that would be appropriate for adequately determining 
the true value of the experience for teachers. 
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SECTION II! 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



It is fair to say, as a general conclusion, that the use of the One To 
Grorf On films, considered within the limitations and parameters of the study, 
were a qualified success. That is to say, the series accomplished what one 
would most reasonably expect that it could accomplish — it served as a stimu- 
lus or catalyst for discussions around important issues relating to student/ 
teacher interaction in the classroom. The central thrust of these discussions 
* was directed at the notion that students at all grade levels should be viewed 
as and treated as individuals, with particular emotional needs, a unique home- 
life, special aptitudes, etc. The teachers in many cases seemed to be saying 
in their comments that they wanted to be able to do a better job of interacting 
with their students on the basis of this individual approach—both academically 
and personally/ ______ 

These notions are at the core of the original conception around which 
the series was based, i.e. the humanistic/causal approach to human inter- 
action. To the extent that teachers can truly implement these notions in 
their classrooms, they wi 1 1 be: 

•less punitive 
•less vindictive 

•less likely to respond only to the overt aspect of acting out behavior 

♦more reinforcing 

• less adversarial 

•less likely to use humiliation 

♦more likely to listen to what- thei r students say 

•less likely to command 

♦more likely to allow variations in assignments and in the criteria 
for acceptable performance 
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This list could be extended almost Indefinitely. The point is that 
all of these possible sequelae to the workshop experience are consistent 
with the goals and objectives of the series. A more refined expression 
of the above "qualified success 11 statement would thus be that the series 
caused many participating teachers to start re- evaluating their cjn atti- 
tudes, andj at least at the verbal level, to consider moving in a direction 
that could be characterized as being more humanistic and causal in its 
approach to individual students* 

What did not happen as a result of the series that, had It occurred, 
would have allowed a less qualified assessment of success to be made? 

1. A relatively small proportion of teachers, but a number that neverthe- 
less needs to be reckoned with, did not accept the message of the series 
even at the verbal, or self-report, level. Many of them thought the materials 
were either inappropriate for their needs, too simplistic, redundant, or 
covered areas they already "knew." Three avenues are open to deal with this 
group. (1) Try to ''select them out 1 ' in advance; (2) allow them to enter 
the program and consider them as an acceptable part of the process or 
(3) modify the materials so that their concerns and/or objections are at 
least partially taken into account. If the first approach were taken, the 
data obtained in the study v/ould suggest some of the candidates for 
exclusion, i.e. male, rural, inexperienced teachers. However, this is not 
recommended . There are too many exceptions within each of these groups. 
The second alternative is acceptable but the third is preferable. Some 
changes could be made in the Discussion Guide, for example, that would 
probably reduce the "rejection rate. 11 They will be discussed below under 
Recommendations* 

2* The materials appeared to have had no systematic effect on basic atti- 
tude toward the teaching role vis-a-vis the student as measured by the attitude 
test. The message was received, understood, and accepted by many, but It 
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was as yet not internalized so that it influenced basic attitudes- it 
cay be so internalized after a period of ticis has elapsed and/or after 
other Inputs are brought into play. The fact that fsany of the subject 
teachers began to see the possibility of change is the first and rost impor- 
tant step. This should be followed by other supporting inputs such as: 

* other workshop programs that are consistent with One To Grow On 
but'vse a different approach, different iredfa, etc. 

° administrative support, both practical and philosophical 

* peer support 

* success in the classroon using the new Tdeas, particularly frorn 
changes noted in student behavior 

3. Students as a group did not show any measurable effects as a result of 
their teachers having been exposed to the filns, determined by their atti- 
tude tests. This conclusion is the nest disappointing because the current 
Zeitgeist almost al denands* f that program denenstrate significant inpact on 
the target audience. But, one should be very cautious in making staterents 
about effectiveness or lack of effectiveness in such difficult areas. The 
position of the authors is that the program clearly *ret its objectives at 
the first level of impact-- the verbal behavior of the teachers in the dis- 
cussion sessions. In tinse, and with help fretn other sources, this could 
well have an effect on the teacher's classroom behavior. 

Recor^nen da t i ons 

1. For the above reasons, and given the limited impact found, it Is 
the basic recor^ndation that the One To Grow On series be made easily 
available to all school systerss and that they be encouraged to examine it 
and use it on a voluntary basis. 

2. If funds are United, the program should be promoted on the basis 
of the following prioritized target groups: 

a. Suburban and inner city secondary schools. 

b. Suburban and inner city prircary schools, 
c* Rural secondary schools. 

d. Rural primary schools. 
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3- The program should be considered as only one element In a brcadzr 
effort to introduce the humanist ic/causal approach to teacfter/student interac- 
tion* Only in this way will effective changes in the classroom be realized on 
a wide-scale basis* 

4. The discussion guide should emphasize even core than it does the 
need to relate the filn episodes to the problems most relevant to the envir- 
onment found in the particular school using the materials,- This is partic- 
larly important at the two extreme ends of the continuum — the rural school 
that does not relate to the f i Ins because '^e don't have those kinds of 
problems 11 and the inner city school because "our problem are too 
overwhelming and transcend those shown in the films-" It is also critical 
that participants be helped to "see" the relevance of those films *rhose 
setting is not at the same grade level as that of the participants- The 
post important need in this regard is at the junior high school level. 

None of the filsss deal with these grade levels* The other two needs , of 
course, are to help elementary teachers relate to the high school films 
and the high school teachers to the elementary school films. 

Concomitant with this recommendation is the need to re-emphasize to 
Discussion Leaders that they rust repeatedly remind participants that the 
films are only meant to serve as a stimulus and catalyst for discussion. 

5. Discussion Leaders dp not need formal training in snsall group 
techniques. They do need to be^ and do the following; 

a. They need to be philosophically compatible with the humanistic/ 
causal approach* 

b. They need to be accepted by the participants as a person who 
has their respect and with whoa they can identify* "Authority 
figures" or administrative types who are not on the firing 
line (i.e. do not share the daily concerns and frustrations 

of the teachers) should be avoided* However, DLs need to be 
able to detach themselves^ from such concerns and frustrations 
so that they can explore and (more importantly) stimulate 
teachers to explore, creative and alternative ways of dealing 
with them* Several workshops in the study were conducted very 
effectively by peer teachers. Contrariwise, some of those who 
were most skilled in group leadership techniques failed to 
achieve high levels of participaftt involvement. 
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c. Discussion Leaiers need to sec all of the f 5 Irs at least twice 
and to study the Discussion Guide carefully before beginning. 

d. Trey should give careful attention to the environment in *hich 
the progran is conducted- It should be corfortablc but designed 
for group Interaction (i.e. a tabic around which cverycr^ can 
sit, or a circie of chairs). The filn and projection equipment 
should be checked and everything ready for "error free" viewing 
(I.e. roon can be quickly nade sufficiently dark, filrs is on 
title frer.e, sound is adjusted to correct level so everyem 

can hear, foojs is sharp)* After the viewing, the projector 
should be stepped and left alone — no rewinding, etc., — snd 
the discussion period begun. 

6. Discus' Ion Leaders should be encouraged to concoct tnore than ere 
program. The upper lirait is not known. "Creative burnout" ray occur after 
10 or so programs had been conducted, but the effectiveness of the Discus- 
sion Leader is bound to improve for at least the first four or five offerings. 

7. All teachers in the participating school should be allowed to vol- 
unteer to attend after they have been inforrsed of tLe purpose of the progrer, 
the tine involved and the schedule for each filr/discusslon session. 

8. The progran participants should all be frcn the sase school. 

9. The Discussion Leader should be selected, If possible, frcn the 
staff of the school using the isaterials. 

10. The filjss ther^selves are f as noted, only the "trigger" for the 
program. However, rost discussions lean very heavily for a while on the 
content of the filns. It was often noted that many teachers failed to 
fully comprehend or follow the "story" of the f i Ins (particularly the three 
"problec," filrs: Sarah, Lindsay, and A Pretty Good Class For A Monday), 
This would often lead to ois understandings and even debates about *V;hal 
really happened." Furthermore, the richness of the fllns in terns of the 
nuances of behavior, facial expression, body language and verbal expressions 
cannot be fully comprehended in one viewing. (Although the project staff 
has seen the films repeatedly, southing new was seen each tine.) It is 
therefore suggested that an alternate viewing strategy be recor^-nended that 
would present the ft In to be used for the following sessions at the end of 
the current session. This would also have the added advantage of giving the 
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participants ti^c to * 3 think cve^* thi; next filn and relate it to their 
own prcblers end concerns in the interval between the two sessions. 

IK It is recommenced that tut; fil^s be scheduled in a sequence that 
Initially captures the attention of the target audience, but does not lose 
their attention later on. Thus, a high school group should see a high school 
based filn first {e.g. Lindsay) znd last (e.g. Sarsh), Kith the others nixed 
in between- Of course, prirsary grade teachers would receive a primary based 
filn first (e.g. Ecf lection) and last (e.g. Individuals) with the high school 
filrs interspersed between the-s. The Discussion Leader should let teachers 
know in adyance if the next filnwill be in a different setting. 

12. The Discission Guide needs to point out that the Discussion Leader 
be prepared for, and even encourare, highly individualized reactions to the 
fife/discussion experience, even including corplete rejection by sone teachers 
of the basic notion underlying the program. Their views should be respected, 
but they should not be allowed to drew the group into extended arguments. 

13. Related to the above, the Discussion Guide needs to emphasize that 
the Discussion Leader be prepared to help focus the discussion on realistic 
and possible action plans and not allow the participants to use the sessions 
as opportunities to escape responsibility by berating the school board, the 
principal, etc. Projecting problems ento others is a conrson response to 
personal frustration and anxiety and this mechanism was observed in operation 
in a nur&er of groups (especially inner city). The teacher oust be led to 
see that he can nake changes now despite all the various constraints that 

he is forced to work within. The Discussion Leader aust alwasy bring the 
discussion back to this point whenever it seens to be getting too philoso- 
phical, too broad or too general. 

14. Sessions should be scheduled no nore frequently than once a week, 
and no less frequently than twice a ronth. This will avoid the negative 
effects of both saturation and lack of sustained interest. 
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15. If the length of the prog ran had to be reduced for any reascn, 
Reflection ifould fce the f i Ira least nissed according to teacher rankings 
of the six filns used in this study. Tre Discussion Leader results are 
generally consistent with this finding and further suggest the possibility 
of elininating Individuals. However, the project staff and nepers of the 
project review panel give Reflection a high rating and consider Individuals 
and Learning Strategies lower in overall effectiveness and soocwhat redundant 
In concept. 

To quote fre/3 the final paragraph of the Technical Report: "Ice One 
To Gxvj On filrz represent on important contribution to both the technique 
of effective teacher training and to iSie critical content area *ji£h xhi&z 
they deal — rzental health in the clozzrco-i. Zbis is no snail accorz lich-ent, 
and the necessarily critical torn of ikic report should not he cone trued 
as an effort to diminish it, nor to inhibit further efforts to ezsani on it.' 9 
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BACKGROUND 

The African educational systen r.ust be the TOSt scrutinized, trost 
criticized and (certainly) tre rost studied of all our basic institutions* 
A recurring area of concern -with respect to this institution has to do with 
the basically authoritarian structure of &os>l schools within which students 
have little or no opportunity to participate in decisions which affect 
ther3, and where dissent, disagreement and even creativity are often inhibited 
if not punished outright* Cne result of this concern has been a trend toward 
what is loosely called the "humanistic,** or hunan relations approach, to 
education* 

"Humanistic'* in the context of the classroom can be defined as any sys- 
tematic atterpt to sensitize the teacher to students* feelings, attitudes, 
and values, and to increase the teachers* application of the qualities of 
empathy, wamth, positive regard, and genuineness in his interaction with 
students* Looked at nore broadly, this viewpoint, based in part on the 
teachings of Carl Rogers, Abraham Has lav, and others, holds that the restric- 
tive, authoritarian clito.te of the school ss inconpatible with the students* 
need for self -actualization, and thus does not lead to optimum nentai health 
and, in some cases, contributes to poor mental health* This viewpoint could 
be csore easily ignored If it could be shown that children learn nore under 
an authoritarian system, but such an assertion finds little support in the 
research literature. In fact, recent studies suggest that students are 
likely to learn nost fron teachers who show high levels of understanding 
and respect toward then* It has been said that "the placing of very healthy 
teacher-node Is in all classrooms may be tantaiuount to a peaceful revolution, 
and ray well prevent a nore violent educational revolution. 11 

The hunanistic approach to education is beginning to be reflected in 
the curriculum of nany schools of education* However, the need to r&££h 
inservice, teachers with appropriate training and educational materials 
dealing with this approach is seen to be equally irsportant. After all, 
there are many pore practicing teachers than there are teachers In training, 
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and the tire required to produce a ccCT>iete "transfusion" would be nany, 
nany years. The U1HH produced filn series, One To Grow On, the subject of 
the exploratory study described in this digest, was designed as one answer 
to aseting this critical need for inservice teacher training in this area. 
The filn series is based in part on a well-known and we 11 -documented approach 
to the improvement of mental health in the schools developed by Dr. Ralph 
H. Ojersann, an educational psychologist. This approach is consistent with 
the humanistic philosophy in that it emphasizes a causal orientation to the 
social environment which focuses on the causes of, or motivations behind, 
htxnan behavior, as opposed to a concern only with the surface canifes tat ions 
of that behavior. Such an approach involves an awareness of the probabilistic 
nature of hunan events, and supports an attitude of flexibility, toler- 
ance, and an ability to view a given situation f rcn another's perspective. 

This causal approach to behavior parallels the widely documented des- 
cription of a n>en tally healthy classroon clinate as one in which there is 
flexible permissiveness within c!early recognizable limits so as to provide 
a sense of security, a building of self-esteea, appreciation of the rights 
of others, and dial lenge to each individual. 

Kore than a dozen controlled research studies have shown that an 
"appreciation of the dynamics of behavior is accompanied by significant 
changes in such dimensions as manifest anxiety, tendency to irzaediate arbi- 
trary puni ti veness, anti-democratic tendencies, and tolerance of asrbigui ty." 
There evidence, therefore, that Ojenann's causal approach can work under 
rather carefully controlled research conditions. Unfortunately, this 
approach has had, to date, very little impact on school procedures in a 
general way, or to use the vernacular, "in the real world." To quote one 
author who laments this fact, "Pezfiaps the reason is that effective vtze of 
this program denznefa specific training on the teacher's part." (italics 
added.) 
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The need to assess the impact of a potentially important effort, such 
as is representee by the One To Grow On filn series, is critical to an 
orderly «snd validated process of i^ro^enent in Our techniques and approatVes 
to educational prcblens, particularly as they relate to nental health issues* 
The results of such an evaluation would be important in helping "IfJ! in 
their continuing efforts to reach teachers with rental health messages and 
suggest guidelines for the development of future program in this critical 
area* The results should also be of direct assitance in the dissemination 
and support of the One To Grow On filn series itself* 
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SECTION V 



DESCRIPTION OF THE Q?2E TO GEOH ON FiLM/DISCUSSIO!! PROGRAM 

The complete teacher training package contains an Introductory filn 
plus six separate f i la segrients, each with an accompanying discussion 
guide.* The strategy eipioyed by this training package is one of providing 
a conron sticulus (the filn series) with post filn discussion sessions 
during which the participants (teachers), under the direction of a Discus- 
sion Leader, engage in a dialogue which is intended to achieve the following 
major objectives: 

(!) To stimulate discussion of the nature of student behavior and 
the teacher's relationship to it* 

(2) To help teachers appreciate and understand hunian behavior, taking 
into account underlying factors which can produce different kinds 
of surface behavior In students. 

(3) To help teachers explore and understand their own attitudes and 
feelings toward teaching, and by this exploration improve the ways 
in which they relate to their students and their students relate 
to themselves and others* 

A brief description of each film is contained below. 

Film Descriptions - page 7 

(!) "A Pretty Good Class for a Monday" 

Film action centers about three male students in a conventional history 
class. The students 1 major outside interests are explored as well as their 



The introductory film was not ready in time to be used In the study. A 
seventh film has also been prepared and is now part of the series. 
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parents* and teachers 1 attitudes and descriptions of then.. Each student 
represents an area of emphasis of the school: 

(a) Academic development {a student whose najor Interest Is 
rath). 

(b) Vocational training (a student whose interest centers about 
motorcycles). 

(c) Citizenship preparation (a student interested In Scout activities, 
holding a job, and eventually going into police work). 

The purpose of 5, A Pretty Good Class for a Monday" Is to stimulate a 
discussion of ways of reconciling the apparent conflicts presented by indi- 
vidual students with individual values, orientations and spheres of success 
and the circumstances prevailing In a school in which teachers deal with 
large nuriers of students, are responsible for teaching a prescribed 
curriculum, and must apply standards set by the school or by the community. 

(2) "Lindsay" . 

Film action centers about a girl in conflict v/ith the values of her 
parents. Family setting is one of affluence. Action includes girl's use 
of contraceptive pills and abuse of drugs. Her teacher Is shown in an 
unsuccessful attempt to encourage the girl to discuss her problem. 

The purpose of "Lindsay" is to provoke a discussion of the way in 
which the needs and responsibilities of students, parents, and teachers can 
be at odds with each other, and ways that the resulting unresolved conflicts 
can be destructive. 

issues raised include the conflict between parents 1 needs, which they 
attempt to fulfill through their children, and the children's own needs. 
There is a problem between the goals of the teacher and the methods he uses, 
and the extent to which the school exacerbates or might help resolve stu- 
dents 1 problems which arise from deep differences between the student and 
his or her parents. 
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(3) "Sarah" 

The action centers about a giri about to be suspended frcn school for 
repeated unexcused absences. An understanding teacher learns that the girl 
has had an abortion, unknown to her parents. She wants this to rerain 
unknown to them. The responsible nale student is in the class the girl has 
been avoiding. The teacher attests to preclude the girl's suspension by 
telling the vice principal that there was a valid reason for the girl's 
behavior, with assurances that she will attend the class In the future. 
The teacher fails in her atterpt. llo exception will be nade for Sarah. 

The purpose of "Sarah" is to provoke a discussion around the issues and 
the behavior of the characters in the film, by portraying a conflict situa- 
tion in which everybody Is apparently "sincere 11 and "responsible," but by 
their actions assure an unsatisfactory conclusion. 

issues raised include the conflict between the teacher *s responsibility 
to the student and responsibility to the institution; conflict in the role 
of the vice principal or dean as counselor on the one hand and the Implementor 
of rules on the other: conflict between Sarah f s responsibility for her own 
actions (and her need to wcrk out her own problems) and her parents 1 and 
the school's responsibility for her; the appropriateness of suspension as a 
response to truancy; the need for privileged communication between teacher 
and student; the question of personal responsibility for decisions vs. actions 
that might be defended in terms of "erforcing the rules," "doing one's 
job," etc. 

(4) "Individuals" 

This film presents a concrete example of an innovative, "individualized," 
program geared to self-direction of students. Film content is devoted to a 
description of how such a program , Vrorks. n (This is an unscripted documentary 
of an actual class.) 

The purpose of "Individuals" is to provoke a discussion of the goal of 
self-direction, methods of achieving it, and the Impact of such a change on 
the roles and responsibilities of teachers. 
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The najor issues raised are questions about changing the view of the 
ultimate objectives of the process of education from the nastery of a set 
body of skills towards the development of self-direction. What Is the rela- 
tionship between learning self-direction and learning a particular skill 
such as adding fractions? How can a teacher best help a child to learn? 
What is a teacher's true responsibility? What is the nature of knowledge; 
what is teaching; what is learning? What inakes a child learn? Who Is 
responsible for what parts of the process? What makes a child remember? 
What is the use o* learning? Ho* does a school program that stresses self- 
direction fit into a society that has a relatively highly structured extrinsic 
reward system? 

(5) "A Teacher in Reflection" 

Film shows a teacher conducting a "class meeting," Pupils are lower 
elementary school level. The nice ting is of a problem-solving nature, 
approaching situations such p* the difficulties encountered by a girl new 
to the school, and ways *r which students can help one another with learning 
problems. In voice-over commentary the teacher "reflects" on ways in which 
she unconsciously influences and shapes the decisions the children ultimately 
make about changing classroom procedures. 

The purpose of "A Teacher in Reflection" Is to provide a concrete 
example of a program which attempts to deal directly with mental health 
development In the classroom. It is hoped that after seeing one example as 
shown in the film, teachers can share their reactions to the underlying 
ideas in that particular approach, consider the implications of the program's 
objectives for teachers, and speculate seriously about ways of achieving the 
same objectives in their own classrooms, either with a program like the one 
portrayed in the film or in some other way more appropriate for them. 

Issues include the extent to which a new program is just "old wine in 
new bottles" if there Is no fundamental change In the teacher who is using 
the program. Also, is there a possibility of conflict when the teacher, 
the central authority in a class, attempts to give some authority to the 
students? Is encouraging critical thinking among students a v/orthwhile 
objective for a classroom teacher? 
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(6) "Learning Strategies 11 

The action In this film shows several activities, without comentary, 
In various classroom in which strategics <*re being employed with the purpose 
of helping children learn to guide their own development. 

The purpose of this film is to provoke a discussion of the concept of 
guiding one's own development and the ways in which particular techniques 
might be most effectively employed. 

issues raised include the question of how the school can best support 
children as they learn to guide their awn development, and to consider the 
ways in which children can do this. An important issue is one -that 
approaches ways in which a teacher's habits may interfere with a conscientious 
effort to help children do their own learning. 

The major thrust of the approach taken in the training program described 
above is to be found in the discussion sessions. The focus of the discus- 
sions is intended to be on what teachers do v/ithin their cwn classrooms 
that relates to the mental health of their students. The strategy employed 
in this program is to provide stimuli (the films) and a forum that will 
make It possible for teachers, working together as colleagues, to develop 
and discuss changes they can make that will result in more constructive 
classroom experiences for students. 

The films are set in different schools wi th a variety of types of class- 
room organization, from very conventional to experimental. The grade level 
ranges from kindergarten to high school. The assumption behind this variety 
Is that the teacher is the key element in developing a constructive approach 
to mental health in the classroom. The grade level, the shape of the class- 
room, the configuration of the desks, the type of program that is officially 
sanctioned, all contribute in their way to the kinds of Interaction that 
occur in the classroom. But the teachers awareness, sensitivity, and beha- 
vior are by far the most Important variables. His realization that he can 
change his behavior in a constructive way Is the underlying message of the 
entire series. 
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There Is no intention to "sell" the particular techniques s^ewn ir. 
sent of the filns to the participants. The adoption of specific classrosx* 
devices and programs is not the objective of this progran. The success of 
the discussion cannot be measured by the participants' final reccptiveress 
to the specific techniques shown. A bad discussion would be one in ^ic^ 
the whole focus of attention was on labeling the situations or technicians, 
and passing judgment cn the-n^ The best discussion would be one in which 
the participants explored their own reactions to the situations, and care 
out with scne new ideas about how they might better cultivate good rental 
health practices in their own classrooms* 
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SECTISIi VI 



DESCRIPTION OF STUDY DESIGN A!ID TEST HJSTElttESTS 



The basic study design is shown below. It should be noted that 
the fila series was designed to be used by al! in-service teachers — thus 
the complexity and completeness of the design. Since It was considered 
desirable to conduct the study in two different geographical locations, 
this design was replicated at a second site (Site I was Pittsburgh ar.d 
environs, and Site 2 was Fhode Island} . 
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In actual practice, the program will not be used by all teachers, all 
schools, or all school districts* Rather, at each level, it Is anticipated 
that the decision to use the program will be a voluntary one, and that the 
population of users will be a highly biased subset of the whole teacher 
population. The exact composition of th£ subset is not known, and it Is 
thus \n a strict sense impossible to draw a random sample from it. Further- 
more, even if it were possible to obtain an appropriate random sample, it 
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would not be feasible within the scope of the present project to use a 
sample of sufficient size to support generalizations of the precise sort 
envisioned in sampling theory,. This is so because the appropriate sampling 
unit is not teachers, or schools, inst school districts. It would have been 
prohibitively expensive to obtain an adequate sample of this cnit of 
neasure'sent. 

Une of the important factors considered in the selection of participants 
was the requirement that the d-scussion groups be kept relatively snail and 
nanageablc so that meaningful discussions could be had (and ©onitored) and .also 
so that the notion of "realise" be ralntained. For this sane reason (and 
also to erasure school impact nore effectively) the teachers in any one cell 
were to be drawn (to the extent possible) fros a single school* 

School systems **ere selected in which the types of respondents and 
types of settings would be reasonably representative of those expected to 
be encountered in practice. Teachers participating in the filn and discussion 
program were selected by the school systens fron asono those volunteering. 

The essential criteria for the selection of a study site were: 

1. Large enough system to have teachers representing the various 
critical design categories (grade level, experience, etc.) in suf- 
ficient nur&ers so as to provide an adequate pool of volunteers. 

2. A system with a synpathe£ic administration, willing to provide the 
necessary support to the effort. 

3. A system that represents conditions typical of the three types of 
schools.; urban, suburban, and rural* 

k. A system geographically proximate to the project staff or able to 
provide the necessary leadership to ensure that the study be con- 
ducted as intended. 
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Control group and caper irsental group teachers were rsatched to t~e extent 
possible on the basis of the fol lowing pararatcrs: 

a. Experience. This is one of the experi rental variables sho*n in 
Figure 1. Experienced teachers are defined as those with nore than 
two years total of teaching experience; Inexperienced twj^ years or 
less* 

b. Teacher location. Experimental and control teachers were draw-n 
fron the sane school or frcn schools that are considered by those 
qualified to snake such a judgment as representing the sarse ethnic, 
socio-econonic and neighborhood characteristics. 

c. Age and sex. To the extent possible, each cell in the design 
contains a variety of age ranges and a mixture of male and ferule 
teachers. These characteristics were distributed as equally as 
possible between the experimental and control groups. 

The primary defining characteristics of the respondent population were 
determined, of course, by the grade level and school location parameters. 
The following working definitions were used for the latter categories: 

a. Rural. A school located outside the metropoli tan area of a city 
or large town and serving a population whose inccnie is derived 
primari ly fron faming and/or local industry, e*g-, mining. 

b. Suburban, A school located outside the centra) city but within the 
metropolitan area, served by a separate school systea. Incorre is 
usually derived fro;n occupations in the city. 

c. Urban. A school located within the heart of the central city 
serving a -population whose incorne is derived primarily from occu- 
pations based in the city* 

Another input to these definitions was the terainology used by the 
local ^school system. 

Pupil characteristics were not controjled per se, but were determined 
by the selection of schools and teachers within those schools. One entire 
class of each teacher participating in the workshop was selected as comprising 
the pupil sample- Teachers in the upper graces who teach more than one 
class had a class randomly selected for use In the study. 
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Three polished tests were selected and interview forrz were desired 
for data collection purposes. Tbe three piibllsfced tests are: 

\ m The Minnesota Teacher Attitude inventory (KTAlJ 

2. The Minneapolis Student Opinion Questionnaire (SCQ) 

3. The ftlft - Voen to 1 S~ile* 8 test 

1 ten I was the primary instnznent for c&taining tead:er attitude infor- 
mation towards students and teaching, pre-, post-, and follow- up* I ten 2 
was selected to yield information on the feelings of secondary and high 
school level students toward school, particularly the teacher. I tea 3 was 
selected for the sarae purpose but for the primary level grades. The other 
two data collection devices were designed to obtain information fron the 
discussion leaders and the teachers in the experimental group with respect 
to their thoughts, feelings and attitudes about the entire experience. The 
Discussion Leader Report Fora was to be completed immediately after each 
discussion session. The Teacher interview Schedule was used as soon after 
the conjpletion of the entire series as possible. (Hany teachers were inter- 
viewed by a nzdber of the project staff or soreone trained by die project 
staff. Those who could not be reached in this way were asked to write their 
responses, with telephone follow-up used for any prcblea areas.) 

The overall sequence of the study, with the various test instruments 
identified, was as follows: 

1 . Pretest 

a. Teachers, both experimental and control, were given the Minneapolis 
Teacher Attitude Inventor/. This was done by individual mailings 
or in group*; at the various selected schools. 

b. Prlinary grade pupils who are in the classes of the selected teachers, 
experimental and control, were given the "When Do I Smile" test in 
class by "the school" (not the classroom teacher). 

c. Junior and senior high school students were given the Minneapolis 
Student Opinion Questionnaire under the sane conditions as in b 
above. 

3.0 
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II, Experimental Treatment (six «?rksho? sessions) 



a* A "realistic" setting was maintained throushsxat the '^workshop** 
experience to the extent possible* That is, they were conducted 
by the schools in essentially the sens way they would be had the 
school purchased or rented the filn series '*0ne To Grow Cn" and 
proceeded to use then independently of AIR and the evaluation study. 
Host of the workshops were conducted on a 2-hour after-school 
session basis* However, one school district found it necessary to 
show the filrss before school began in tne corning and to split 
their discission periods between a 15-^inute period following the 
filn and a later session either the sane day or on the following day. 

Each cf the school systems in the two sites agreeing to participate 
had available a pool of inservice trained "Leaders,* 1 trained in 
group methods by a school administration staff cenber whose sn3jor 
task is the planning and coordination of inservice teacher training. 
These "Leaders" were, by profession, school social workers, school 
psychologists, and guidance counselors. In one school district, 
however, it was necessary to use peer teachers to act as Discussion 
Leaders* This seeised to work very well. AIR did make available 
training in values clarification strategies and techniques to the 
Discussion Leaders fron the suburban and rural schools in the 
Pittsburgh area (provided by Creative Communication, Inc., who 
also trains readers for the Social Scninar program). However, 
sorr>e of the more hignly qualified and skilled Leaders care fro~* a 
school district in Rhode Island that had no foroal training. 

To stmarize, sose of the 3, real world" conditions under which the 
filn series was conducted were: volunteer subjects, a variety of 
conditions under which the workshops were conducted, and Discussion 
Leaders who had different background and training. 

After each film and discussion session (scheduled once a week), 
the Discussion Leader filled out the Discussion Leader Report 
Forn. Teachers were not to be involved personally in this 
activi ty. 
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b* After the completion of the entire series of f ilrss/discussions, 

the teachers were either interviewed personally using the Interview 
Schedule for leaders or filled out the Sdbedvie and sent it to 
the project staff. 

c. Control group teachers and students received no special training 
of any kind. 

III, Posttest 

The Posttest procedure for experimental and control teachers was identi- 
cal in all respects to the Pretest procedure. The sarne instrument Was used 
(H7AI). Uo testing of pupils was dene at this tine. 

IV. Three-nonth Follow-up Testing 

The three-inonth follow-up testing procedures for teachers and pupils 
were identical in all respects to the Pretest procedures (i.e. both experi- 
mental and control, teachers and pupils, received all test instruments) . 
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